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What  I'm  going  to  say  today  about  sauces  —  cooking  them  and  seasoning  them — 
has  "been  "brought  on  "by  Louise,  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  tra.velled  quite  a  bit  in 
Europe. 

Talking  to  Louise  about  her  travels  always  makes  me  think  of  that  tale  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  —  the  one  about  the  Barmecide  feast.    Remember  how  the  host 
tested  his  guest's  sense  of  humour  by  placing  "before  him  empty  dish  after  empty 
dish  —  pretending  that  each  one  was  full  of  delicious  food. 

Well,  the  other  day  I  took  a  Barmedide  trip  through  Europe  with  Louise.  I 
asked  her  ahout  London  fog  and  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  Buckingham  palace. 
She  gave  me  an  inspired  description  of  a  hearty  English  "breakfast.     I  mentioned 
Scandinavian  scenery.     She  gave  me  a  dish-by-dish  account  of  a  typical  Norwegian 
meal  —  with  honorable  mention  for  the  coffee. 

I  asked  about  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  Paris  in  the  spring.     She  almost  sang  me 
a  song  about  French  cooking.     In  fact,  she  dedicated  a  couple  of  choruses  to  a 
certain  chef  —  in  a  tiny  Paris  restaurant,  who  had  made  a  delicious  fish  sauce. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  sauces  —  and  America.    For  many  American  home- 
makers  are  taking  a  tip  from  European  cooks  —  are  using  sauces  more  and  more  in 
cooking.    A  cook  who  can  make  a  few  basic  sauces  may  vary  them  with  different 
seasonings.    And  these — served  over  fish,  and  meat,  and  vegetables,  add  variety  to 
meals  at  very  little  expense. 

Probably  the  sauce  that  is  used  the  most  the  world  over  is  gravy  —  made 
from  the  drippings  of  meat.     Good  smooth  gravy  depends  first  of  all  upon  having 
the  right  proportions  of  fat  —  and  flour  —  and  liquid  —  and  next,  upon  proper 
mixing. 

The  right  proportion  of  each  ingredient  in  a  gravy  is  easy  to  remember.  For 
each  cupful  of  liquid,  there  should  be  2  tablespoons  of  fat,  and  2  tablespoons  or 
slightly  less  of  flour.    Many  cooks  who  have  difficulty  in  making  gravy  make  a.  mis- 
take right  at  the  start  —  by  using  ;.:ore  fat  than  they  need.    More  than  2  table- 
spoons of  fat  for  each  cup  of  liquid  is  likely  toL«oparate  from  the  gravy  —  give 
it  an  oily  look. 

In  chronological  order  here  are  the  three  steps  for  combining  gravies. 
First,  mix  the  fat  and  flour  well.  That  separates  the  starch  grains  and  dis- 
courages lumping. 
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Next  —  to  make  sure  the  gravy  will  "be  smooth,  add  the  liquid  either  cold 
or  lukewarm.     That  way  you'll  have  tine  to  stir  the  "blended  flour  and  fat  into  the 
liquid  before  it  gets  hot.     If  you  add  the  liquid  hot  instead,  the  starch  granules 
are  likely  to  cook  rapidly  before  the  grains  are  separated  and  the  gravy  will  be 
lunpy.     Of  course,  remember  to  stir  the  gravy  constantly  while  you  add  the  liquid 
and  while  the  gravy  is  thickening. 

Third  and  final  step  in  gravy  making  is  letting  the  mixture  cook  —  until 
the  taste  of  raw  starch  is  gone. 

Another  sauc«  that's  p  rob  .ably  most  popular  in  this  country  is  white  sauce. 
Mix  this  in  the  same  way  as  a  gravy.     That  is,  —  blend  fat  and  flour,  then  add 
the  cold  milk,   and  stir  constantly.     Remember  to  cook  white  sauce  over  water  or 
very  low  heat  —  so  that  you  won't  have  a  sauce  with  a  scorched  or  "brown"  taste. 

The  usual  proportion  for  combining  white  sauce  with  vegetables  is  1  cup 
sauce  to  2  of  vegetables.     How  thick  you  want  the  sauce  will  depend  upon  the 
vegetables  with  which  you  combine  it.    Tor  instance,  with  starchy  vegetables  such 
as  new  potatoes  you'll  need  a  thin  white  sauce.    But  with  succulent  onions  or 
celery  you'll  need  a  sauce  that's  a  little  more  thick. 

Another  popular  sauce  is  hollscdaise.     This  is  a  rich  sauce  that  has  in  it  a 
large  proportion  of  eggs  and  butter  and  some  acid.     Cook  hollandaise  over  water  and 
stir  it  constantly  to  keep  from  overhearing  the  egg  protein.    Add  the  fat  to  the 
mixture  gradually  and  nix  it  in  well  after  each  addition  so  that  it  won't  separate 
from  the  mixture  later.     And  here's  a  third  precaution  —  remove  it  from  the  heat 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken.    For  it's  ver/ easy  to  overcook  hollandaise  sauce. 

So  much  for  my  tips  for  combining  and  cooking  gravies,  white  sauce,  and 
hollandaise.    Now  just  a  word  about  the  art  of  seasoning.     I'm  not  going  to  out- 
line any  general  rules  for  this.     That  would  be  something  like  choosing  adjectives 
for  a  poet  or  mixing  paints  for  an  artist.    Just  a  few  suggestions  will  start  your 
own  cooking  imagination  going. 

White  sauce  can  become  a  creamy  cheese  sauce  if  you  melt  grated  cheese  in  it. 
Or  it  tastes  a  lot  more  interesting  with  vegetables  if  you  add  a  bit  of  minced 
crisp  bacon  —  or  some  chopped  parsley  —  or  green  pepper  —  or  some  onion  juice. 

Gravies  and  other  sauces  also  lend  themselves  to  different  seasonings.  Dry 
mustard  —  mace  —  a  tiny  flavor  of  diovos  or  ginger  —  these  are  a  few  spices 
that  you  can  work  up  into  a  combination  of  flavors  to  suit  your  taste.     Or  a  dash 
of  cayenne  —  paprika  —  curry  powder  —  celery  salt  —  or  a  grating  of  nutmeg. 
And  then  there  are  the  herbs  that  cooks  are  beginning  to  use  more  and  more  for 
seasoning.    There  are  tarragon  —  basil  —  chives  —  mint  —  and  dill.    All  these 
an'4  many  more  are  good  used  fresh  as  well  as  dried  to  give  zest  to  many  sauces. 
In  fact  they're  what  give  to  many  of  the  French  sauces  that  "indftf inable  something" 
—  like  the  chic  touch  in  Paris  clothes. 
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